A JEWEL BEETLE, Curis intercribrata, 
OF THE SHEOAK 


By R. P. MeMILLAN, Culham 


In the dead limbs and trunks of the giant sheoak (Casuarina. 
glauca) growing in the Toodyay district there is to be found a 
most interesting species of jewel beetle, Curis intercribrata Fairm., 
1877. 
The adult beetle is a most beautiful inseet as the following: 
deseription shows. Head, violet with green mouth parts. Thorax, 
dark bronze; from some angles a green line ean be seen down the- 
eentre. Elytra, burnt bronze, emitting fiery eopper reflections. 
Antennae, green and gold. Legs, purple. Under side purple, with 
the abdominal segments clothed with white hairs. Length, female- 
about ł in., male about 2 in. 

The first indications of the Curis were noted on November 18, 
1950, when I eut open a dead Casuarina stump, and obtained 
several larvae. They were yellow, elongate and with a rounded 
head. They measured about 2 in. in length, their bodies being a 
little thieker than a mateh.- Their movements were very sluggish. 

Six larvae were placed in an observation ease in their tunnels 
ehipped from the original wood. Five of these died soon after and 
the sixth began to pupate on November 25. Unfortunately this. 
pupa did not survive for long and shrivelled up a few days later. 
The larva, just prior to pupating, assumed a pinkish tinge which 
disappeared later and the pupa beeame a waxen white. 

On November 25 I obtained 6 more pupae from the Casuarina 
and on Deeember 14, 20 and 23 I eut out 12 specimens. These 18 
pupae were plaeed in observation eases and three weeks later the 
survivors commenced to turn into adult beetles. 

It was notieed that when this transformation was ahout to take 
place the eyes were the first parts to eolour; they were purple. 
Next the legs beeame purple and the bases of the antennae, green. 
Then the abdomen beeame purple, the thorax purple underneath 
and bronze above. The elytra were the last to develop. 

When formed the beetles lie dormant until the fatty part of 
the abdomen is absorbed. This proeess takes about three weeks. 
The first movements noted in the newly-formed Curis were waving 
legs and antennae. This went on for nearly one week. Next the 
legs beeame aetive and the beetles moved around for a day or 
two, Just prior to flying the inseets became very aetive, opening 
and closing their elytra, a little at first until at last they were fully 
extended. Then the wings were tried in motion, gently at first, 
and then, with a whirr the beetles were flying. 

Unfortunately for the specimens studied their active flying life 
was short-lived. Of the 9 beetles reared, 6 ended up in my eollee- 
tion and the remainder in that of the Western Australian Museum. 

The explanation of the high mortality rate in the larvae and 
pupae probably is that they had been damaged when they were 
cut out. Great eare should be taken when splitting the timber, as 
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a sudden jar seems to injure the ereatures. I find a tomahawk 
better than an axe. It is also an advantage to wedge the timber 
as it is split. 

A few of the pupae reaehed the adult stage, but when the 
elytra eommeneed to form they stuck together on the edge of the 
abdomen and shrivelled up. These partieular specimens had bcen 
plaeed in small jars in the observation ease and it appeared that 
moisture forming in the jar may have damped the elytra, pre- 
venting their eomplete development. The sueeessfully reared speei- 
mens had becn placed in matehbox traps. 

On January 30, 1951, I again cut open some more Casuarina 
trunks and obtained two very active female Curis. The tree had 
quite a number of larvae in it. They were a watery-white, with a 
blaek food streak showing down the abdomen. They were im- 
mature stages of the larvae I had obtained in the previous Novem- 
ber and were only about one ineh in length. I take it they were 
the next generation of Curis. 

A single free individual of Curis was seen on January 30, on the 
leaves of a paperbark tree. This may well prove to be the food 
plant of the beetle. Unfortunately the insect was too quick for 
me and my net missed it by inches as it whirred away to freedom. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Red-winged Wren at Roleystone.—In view of reports of the 
apparent diminution of range of the Red-winged Wren (Malurus 
elegans) near Perth, I would like to record the observation of a 
male in full plumage at Roleystone on October 4, 1950. The bird 
was seen in tea tree thiekets in a swamp situation besides a small 
ereek running into the Canning River at Croydon Road, about 6 
miles below the Canning dam. —A. NOTLEY, Roleystone. 


Quokka Feeding on Introduced Snail and Stinkwort.—Quokkas 
(Setonyx brachyurus) at Rottnest Island have aequired a taste for 
many unusual things as may be seen by thcir foraging in the rub- 
bish bins. In January 1950 I notieed two unexpected items in their 
diet. A group of these marsupials was being watehed in broad day- 
light and at elose quarters, so elose that onc Quokka aeeidentally 
nibbled my thumb while eating a lettuee leaf I held for it. It 
turned from my thumb without hopping away and then ate from a 
bush elose by several white snails (Helix pisana), all with mueh 
relish and eraekling. The next item of food was equally astonishing. 
They nibbled avidly at the dry stalks of stinkwort (Inwla graveolens 


Desf.). —(Mrs.) RICA ERICKSON, “Fairlea,” Bolgart. 


Red-tailed Tropic-bird at Albany.—Though the most southern 
known regular nesting plaee of the Red-tailed Tropic-bird (Phaethon 
rubricauda) is at the Abrolhos, some individuals have been known 
to wander south and east as far as South Australia. On March 19, 
1951, I saw a bird from the F.R.V. Warreen off Albany, 2 mile off 
the south-west side of Breaksea Island. The day was ealm with a 
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